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FAILURES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The North Carolina principals of accredited high schools of class 
“IT, AA” are undertaking a study of the causes of failure on the part 
of high school pupils. The association of principals, meeting in 
Charlotte, February 18-19, is attempting to ascertain not only why 
so large a percentage of pupils fail in the various subjects but what 
the specific causes of failure are. Of course, these principals already 
know in general terms the major reasons for failure, but they are 
attempting now to ascertain precisely the extent to which each fac- 
tor operates. So far they have only a mass of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Here and there a principal will know the cause of an individual 
failure, but nobody knows the actual facts for a given school or for 
any particular group of schools. The result of this study will, no 
doubt, prove most enlightening and will show definitely where the 
responsibility for failure rests. Knowing these facts, the principals 
will be able to apply specific remedial measures. It is our hope to 
publish in a subsequent number of the JourRNAL the results of the 
investigation now In progress. 

According to the latest available published list of North Carolina 
high schools, the following schools belong to the “I, AA” class: 
Asheville, Concord, Shelby, Fayetteville, Durham, Rocky Mount, 
Winston-Salem, Gastonia, Greensboro (Central), High Point, States- 
ville, Kinston, Charlotte (Central), Wilmington, Elizabeth City, 
Reidsville, Salisbury, Goldsboro. 


ACADEMIC CONTESTS 


The Extension Division of the University of North Carolina is 
this year putting on several academic contests for North Carolina 
High Schools. These contests are in Latin, French, Spanish, and 
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mathematics. The dates for the contests are: Latin, February 24; 
French, March 17; Spanish, March 30; mathematics, April 27 
These contests are open to all accredited public high schools of the 
state. The first Latin contest was put on in 1925 and was won by 
the Central High School of Charlotte. The Lillington High School 
won the Latin contest in 1926. The first contests in French, Spanish, 
and mathematics were put on in 1926. The winning schools last 
vear were the Raleigh High School in French, the Statesville High 
School in Spanish, and the Ayden High School in mathematics. For 
the regulations governing these contests, and for further particulars, 
addre 5 | R Rankin Chapel Hill, N ( 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATES 


The question previously announced for the North Carolina high 
school debates in the spring is—“Resolved. That Congress should 
ena e Curtis-Reed bill oviding for a federal department of 
educatior \ “Debate Handbook” has been prepared by the Sec- 
retar’ f the Debating Union and published by the Extension 
Division of the University This bulletin contains a concise history 


ducted since the inauguration of the state-wide 
lebate project in 1913-'14 and debate material on both sides of the 
question to be discussed this year 

The committee in charge of the debates has agreed upon April 


14 and 15 as the dates for the semi-finals and finals to be held at 


Chapel Hill. The triangular debates will be held in the schools of 
the state two weeks prior to the date for the finals For a copy of 
the debate handbook, address E. R. Rankin, Chapel Hill 


ANNUAL MEETING N. C. E. A 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Education Association 


is to be held in Raleigh March 24. 25. 26 \n attractive program 
has been prepared, and a large attendance is anticipated. The three 
ea y ut-ot-state speaker ire Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of 
Education, lowa State University: Dr. George Dutch, Professor of 
Art Education, George Peabody College for Teachers: and Dr. Sig 
mund Snpaet f New York Crt » lecturer and writer ot note on 
tiv ect f Mri 

e President the Asso tion for this vear is Dr. Edgar W 
k t tess cat ersit 1 Nort la olina 
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The program, as published in the North Carolina Teacher, is in brief 


as follows: 
Tuurspay Eventnc, Marcu 24—8:00 P.M 


Call to order by President 

luvocation 

Announcement of Convention committees 

Nominations of officers for the new vear—President and Vice 
President 

Annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer 

\ddress: Dr. George Dutch 

Preliminary Report of the Resolutions Committee 

Recommendations of the Executive Committee for Amendments to 


the Association Constitution 


FripaAy Morninc, Marcu 25—9:30 A. M 


I. Call for committee reports 
1. Legislative Committee, |. C. Lockhart, Chairman 
Discussion of results of the last Legislature, with suggestions 
for the future 
2. Committee on Association Objectives, J. Henry Highsmith, 
chairman 


3. Second preliminary report of the Resolutions Committee 


Il. Are the teachers of North Carolina ready for a Tenure Law? 
\ddress: Annual Message of President 
Ne Ww business 
Note: Ballot boxes for election of President and Vice-President 


will be open at Convention Hall and headquarters booth from 


9-30 to 1:00, and from 2:00 to 5:00 on Friday 


Fripay Eventnc, Marcu 25—8:00 P. M 


( oncert Raleigh City Schools 

Address Dr. Sigmund Spaet 

\ddres Dr. Ernest Horn 

SA RDAY MoRNIN« Marcu 26—9:00 to 10:30 

May be devoted departmental groups if a sufficient number desire 
this additional time 

This would make the final general session begin at 10:45 and run for 
two hours or more Che experience last year indicated that this 
is sufhcient time tor the final session. The program for the final 
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10:45 


1. Discussion and action on amendments to the Constitution, if any 
are proposed. (So far as the Secretary's office knows, no changes 
are under consideration. ) 

2. Final report of the Resolutions Committee, and action on the 

resolutions. 

Report of the Committee on Elections. 

Presentation of new officers for 1927-28. 

Unfinished business. 


un > w 


Further information may be had by addressing Jule Warren, 
Secretary of the North Carolina Education Association, Raleigh. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS EXAMINED 


On February 15, the committee on college admission of the North 
Carolina College Conference set examinations for some twelve 
thousand seniors in the accredited high schools of the state. By 
April Ist the committee expects to have the tests scored and the 
results ready to be reported to colleges desiring them. Every college 
accepting for entrance without examination graduates of an ac- 
credited high school should by all mean secure from the committee 
the results of this test for those candidates seeking admission. Not 
only should colleges avail themselves of this information concerning 
their prospective entrants but they should make constructive use of 
it. The results of this test will probably enable the institutions to 
judge far more accurately whether a candidate for admission is pre- 
pared to pursue college work profitably and creditably than will his 
high school transcript. But there is no thought of abandoning the 
transcript, or entrance certificate, in favor of the committee's exami- 
nation. The latter should, however, in all cases be used to supple- 
ment the former 


Will C. Wood, re-elected state superintendent of California with 
no opposing candidate, an unusual honor, will propose an unpre- 
cedented number of educational bills at this session of the legislature, 
among them provision for having children enter school at four years 
of age and remaining until the third college year. Dr. Wood will 
have a sympathetic legislature, and the retiring governor, Friend W. 
Richardson, and family are sailing around the world.—J/ournal of 


i duc ation 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
IN ENGLAND (Part II.*) 


By L. A. Wititams 
The University of California 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS: DEFINITIONS 


HERE Is no clearly stated legal definition of secondary school, or 
ge Be secondary education in England. The Board of Education 
in its various reports and in its rules and regulations, which have 
the effect of law, makes certain classifications of schools and sets 
the limits of such classifications. One of these affecting secondary 
education appears as: (1) schools on the efficient list, and (2) 
schools on the grant list. As applied to secondary education the 
board officially recognizes as schools which are eligible for inclusion 
in the efficient list those in which an adequate proportion of the 
pupils enrolled remain at least four years, and the school life of 
whose pupils extends normally to the age of sixteen years, and 
whose instruction and premises have been inspected by officials of 
the Board of Education and by them regarded as efficient and ade- 
quate. The grant list of secondary schools is made up of these 
schools on the efficient list which received money grants from Parlia- 
ment directly or indirectly. For the year 1923-24, there were 1270 
secondary schools on the grant list, 271 more not on the grant list, a 
total of 1541 secondary schools on the efficient list.1. These figures, 
it must be remembered, do not include the unknown number of 
schools not inspected, or the equally unknown number of schools 
inspected but not placed on the efficient list. In order for a school to 
be placed on the efficient list of secondary schools the board rules 
that it “Must offer to each of its pupils a progressive course of gen- 
eral education as defined in Chapter II below (with the requisite 
organization, curriculum, teaching staff, and equipment), of a kind 
and amount suitable for pupils of an age-range at least as wide as 
from twelve to seventeen.”? In order for a school to be placed on 
the grant list it must meet all conditions for eligibility to the efficient 
list and, in addition, meet certain further conditions as to manage 
ment, religious tests, financial position, scale of fees, etc. The in 

* The first part of this article appeared in our November-December number, 
1926 
‘ Statistics of Public Education, 1925, p. 65 
* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1924, No. 1339, Chapt. I, paragraph 1, p. 10 
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spection which serves as the basis on which to determine whether or 
not a school meets these conditions must be sought by the individual 
school. Some of the old and long established institutions, as well as 
some others, find no use for classification on the efficient list and do 
not seek inspection ; the prestige enjoyed by them because of age, or 
tradition, or patronage, or affiliation, etc., is sufficient to permit a 


rather independent attitude towards any sort of government inter 


ference as well as freedom from the necessity of approval by any 
external body. There is absolutely no doubt that many of them meet 
all the requisite conditions as laid down by the Board for recognition 


as a secondary school, but this recognition is, for them, unnecessary 
Hence ar ficial report or classification of secondary schools is 
incomplete, to exactly what degree no one knows or even attempts 
or cares to estimate 


In general parlance there is another criterion used by English- 


men to designate or define a secondary school It is not officially 
recognized, although it appears to color the thought of officials in 
their discussion of educational matters. In conversation, interview, 
fT ! t appear that the | n¢ } nception ta Sé naary 
schoc that it ne that. as it stated, “deals i ideas 
rather t n with tl gs The 1 nt seems to be that the secondar 
he S ar nstitution for academi ntellectual, mental training 
and tivation Ww mtrast with manual, manipulative, vocational 
craft training and preparation for the industries and trades. Pupils 
‘ ttend the secondary schools do so with the hope of gaining a 
still further chance for study. particularly in the university, and the 
program in these schools ts organize 1 and conducted with this goal 
im muna Not a uf manner f means will weather the strain of 
mat ation «exanmunation it the education provided in_ thes 
secondar ! f the sort which anticipates the needs of pupils 
wil will take su examinations and 1s intended t prepare the intel 
lectually fit t iss then lhe nature of these examinations gives 
r at ining to the neept of se iry education as one 1 
ideas rath t t iM“ Perhaps the ret irk that the se la 
school 1 mt ! tiv i w iv sa t above the ther i 
vest indicates t w of dema ! Such descriptive definitions 
ire aiwa ‘ I t vet 1 tims use tiv are tie mivy m 
” ' ” ‘ : . ‘ ern e the selector { « } Is 
. } ar we tt te 4 * la iw . ‘ gnit - t «s * darv 
. n the eff ent t tithe " tb-classificats I 
! ‘ } al ‘ at . Foun jati rs 
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dowed) and Other Schools, and Welsh Intermediate Schools. Those 
schools which offer technical instruction, or instruction in the arts, 
or do not fall in the classes just named, are not recognized as sec- 
ondary schools but fall under other classifications and must be 


treated separately 


{ OUNCIL SCHOOLS: (JRGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


\ Council School is, as its name implies, a secondary school 
“provided,” as the law states it, by the council of a government area 
as the local education authority \ council school may have been 
created out of hand by a local education authority after its survey 
and determination of the educational provision for its area. Such a 
school may have come about also as the result of an agreement in 
which an endowed school already in existence within the area 
accepted joint control and management with the local education 
authority, and perhaps finally under such an arrangement may have 
passed entirely into the control of the local education authority. These 
council schools are supported partly by local taxes (rates), partly 
by tuition fees and partly by grants from Parliament,—that is, pro 
vided any given school is on the grant list. In case a school has been 
formed out of an Endowed School such income as may remain from 
the endowment, which is often if not generally small or even negligi 


ble, constitutes another means of support for the school. The con 


i 
trol, direction, administration of a council school is entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the local education authority, except that in the 
case of a school developed out of or in conjunction with a school of 
the endowed type a definite “scheme,’ vhich has the force of 
law,—is drawn up, approved by all parties concerned, officially sanc 


tioned by the Board of Education, and in due time becomes a form 


of articles of agreement by which all the partie oncerned are bound 

Phe detailed procedure by which such “schemes” are drawn up and 

ntered tate ace ot act d Soe and enuerned tow 1 In the 1: ag 

entered into are ail set down in and governed Dy law n the language 

of officialdor uncil schools are schools for which local authorities 
are resp nsible That is to say, state s« ndary schools 

“SI7Ft OF * Hi ‘ 4 { 4 SES 
The ize ft these scl iri na i tiwsap t the 
_ owever that the iwht not to exceed at the ximu OOo 
pils, and might we e kept between 400 and 500 The ! 
nant factor which determines these figures is the number of boys 
, lered a e = 4 vl 
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intimately. Thring of Uppingham set this number at three hundred, 
others have given much higher figures, and the board appears to have 
taken a mid-position tending somewhat towards the upper end of 
the scale, perhaps because of certain economic considerations. This 
figure set by the board is not based upon a snap judgment but is 
supported by centuries of experience with efforts to educate young 
lads for participation in the national life of England. In the matter 
of size of classes within the school the Board very definitely states 
that :—“The number of pupils taught together at one time must not 
as a rule exceed 30, and must never exceed 35."% It need hardly be 
pointed out that schools on the efficient list are careful to comply with 
this as well as all other regulations. The minimum length of school 
year is set down by the regulations as thirty-six weeks. Since practi- 
cally all these schools are day schools and not boarding schools, 
the school day is limited in practice, to five or six hours of class 
work beginning at about 8:30 in the morning. Ample time is set 
apart, usually in the afternoon, for exercises and games, largely, 
even almost wholly, intra-school. The length of periods vary, but 


forty-five minutes is probably the mode 


PERSON NEL 


Since much of educational procedure in England is governed by 
tradition, and since that tradition is often interpreted as experience, 
it is not surprising to find that a policy of segregation of the sexes 
prevails in the council schools. To some of the officials, co-educa- 
tional secondary schools are inconceivable ; to others, they are unde- 
sirable; to by far the great majority, they are impossible agencies 
for educational purposes during the years twelve to eighteen par- 
ticularly. Hence it is that English school officials advise and encour- 
age secondary schools for boys, and secondary schools for girls. In 
certain areas co-education is permitted and sanctioned,—with certain 
misgivings no doubt. In the main, however, or in a proportion of 
two to one, separate schools for boys and for girls predominate over 
mixed schools. Agreeing that there are no more differences between 
the sexes than between individuals of the same sex, the claim is made 
that the differences between members of the same sex are sufficient 
to demand that different types of schools and school work shall be 
provided to meet these individual differences. There is no claim, at 
the present time to say the least, that there is any appreciable differ- 


ence in amount of intellectual ability between the sexes; but, it is 


* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1924, No. 1339. Chapt. III, Sec. 13, p. 12 
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asserted, there is a difference of kind and of ultimate need that 
makes it imperative to provide a difference of institutional environ- 
ment for the two sexes. At all events, there are council schools for 
boys, for girls, and for both boys and girls, the latter designated as 
mixed schools. It is well to note that the policy of the officials meets 


with the approval of parents as patrons of the schools. 


\DMISSION 


Pupils gain admission to a school by passing an examination or 
entrance test set by each school independently. Theoretically a can- 
didate must be eleven years of age at least and prefe rably not over 
twelve when he (or she) seeks admission to the first’ year’s work. 


Some of these schools, however, carry on preparatory work in con 


nection with the higher studies; others, organized out of endowed 
schools, have certain conditions to fulfill which make it necessary 


for them to admit pupils at an earlier age. The board is attempting 


g 
to secure a uniform age-range of from ten through eleven as a 
standard for admissions to the first vear of council schools. While 
the written examination is the crux of admission it is not all. Oral 
tests may be, and often are, given; reports on candidates from the 
headmaster or headmistress of the school from which the pupil 
comes aft considered : and while the board reserves ju lgment con 
cerning intelligence tests, it considers they may be used as supple 
mentary to the ordinary tests. Throughout the regulations and sug 
gestions affecting admission to council schools emphasis is placed 


upon the desirability of an attempt to determine “capacity and 
promise rather than attainments,” as criteria for entrance Che tests 


are set by “the governing body of the school,” which generally means 


in the end the headmaster or head 


mustress in conjunction with others 
who may be requested to assist. In all cases the voice and opinion 
of the Head as to the fitness of a candidate 1s heard and considered, 
either through participation in the examination or otherwise, before 
a candidate is admitted. Pupils may enter in advanced standing, of 
course, and in such cases they must pass such tests as will evidence 


their ability and capacity to profit by work of a sort to insure that 


by the time they are sixteen or seventeen they will be in a class 
sufficiently advanced to me up’ for the so-called “First Examina 
tion.” This means that a school must not lower its standards for 
admission anywhere along the line but that, normally, its pupils who 
are sixteen or seventeen yearl ot age should be ina i which 1s 
ready for first matriculation or external examinations [his empha 
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sis upon chronological age and the limited age-range found within 
any given class is an interesting feature of the internal organization 
of these schools. There was complaint at one time that a lower 
minimum qualifying standard for admission was used for pupils 
who would be fee-paying than for free pupils. The board has given 
its attention to the matter and there is every reason to believe that 
whatever may have been the practice in the past there is little justifi- 
able reason for complaint on this score at the present time. The free 
pupils just referred to are those who have, through competitive 
examinations, received scholarships enabling them to attend the 
council schools without payment of fees. This is made possible by 
the law that all schools on the grant list must annually admit twenty- 
five per cent of their entrants as free-place scholars. The entire 
examination system, as well as the system of scholarships, is com- 
plicated and requires separate treatment. Practically all of the 
council schools exercise their prerogative in requiring in behalf of 
ach pupil admitted a formal assurance or “undertaking,” as it is 
called, by parents or guardian, that the pupil will remain at a sec- 
ondary school up to at least the age of sixteen. This acts also as an 
agent of selection while it likewise makes for continuity and stability 
of pupil personnel. No religious test, affiliation, oath, or pledge, is 


required or permitted as an entrance condition. 


CLASSIFICATION AND GRADATION 


In the matter of pupil classification and gradation within the 
school it seems that no set and detailed system prevails but that each 
school is very largely a law unto itself. In general, there are six 
forms, or grades; within each form, however, there may be two, or 
three, or four, or more subdivisions, and between two forms as well 
as within forms there may be still more divisions, or as they are 
sometimes called “removes.” By these means flexibility of place- 
ment and promotion is secured, opportunity offered for providing 
social as well as intellectual homogeneity of grouping, and for keep- 
ing the size of classes within the prescribed limits. The basis of 
classification is chronological age and the age-range within any given 
form, or remove, or other subdivision is amazingly small. Some 
idea of the complexity present in such a system of gradation, as well 
as of the average age and number of pupils in each subdivision may 
be obtained from a study of the tables presented herewith. The first. 
table sets forth the situation in a London County council school for 
boys who come from all parts of the city. The second table presents 
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the situation as found in a school for girls just out of London which 
operates under a “scheme.” As will be noted, this school operates 
certain forms which belong to the preparatory years of school life. 
Both schools are on the grant list, which means that they are efficient 
schools. By the third table is presented the arrangement of forms 
in a council school for boys which had been an old grammar school 
and was taken over entirely by the local education authority for 
London about the time of the Education Act, 1902. This is also a 
school on the grant list. 


Table showing the forms, the average age of pupils in each, and the 
number of pupils in each. as found in a London 
County Council School for Boys. 


No. 

Name of Form Average Age Pupils 
Preparatory and | 8 Years, 9 Months 25 
Form II 9 2s 6 7 33 
Shell Form D 11 " 3 a 31 
Shell Form C 11 2 6 4 32 
Shell Form B 11 4 . 32 
Shell Form A 11 : 5 4 31 
Form III D 11 ss 29 
Form III C -_— ™ 6 7 30 
Form III B es 4 28 
Form III A 12 5 31 
Lower IV D 13 9 29 
Lower IV C 13 3 ‘ 25 
Lower IV B ye ” 6 6s 29 
Lower IV A 13 ” 4 44 34 
Upper IV D 14 7 27 
Upper IV C 14 5 26 
Upper IV B 14 4 24 
Upper IV A 14 4 29 
Lower V 15 5 29 
Upper V B 15 6 35 
Upper V A 15 4 ; 35 
Science VI 16 5 ; 14 
Modern V1 16 5 13 
Upper Science VI 17 4 : 9 
Upper Modern VI 17 2 7 


lable showing the forms, the average age of pupils in each, and the 
number of pupils in each, as found in a London County 
Council School for Girls, provided under a scheme 


Kindergarten 5 Years, 10 Months 14 
Transition 7 a ] - 15 
Form | g * 7 20 
Form II 10 5 28 
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No 
Name of Form Average Age Pupils 


Form III D 11 
Form III ¢ 11 
Form III B 12 
Form IIT A 12 


24 


Remove ( 13 29 
Remove B 13 ’ 30 
Remove A 13 33 


Form IV ¢ 4 ” 


- - 
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Table showing the forms, the average age of pupils in each, and the 
er of pupils in each, as found in a County Council School 


formed out of an Old Grammar School. 


Form I | 11 Years, 0 Months = 31 
Form I A 12 ze 0 2 29 
Form II | 12 7 28 
| nil A 13 0 28 
I Il Lower 1] = 10 28 
| lit | 13 m 3 28 
Form III A 13 7 26 
| Ill Lower 13 2 25 
Form IV |] 13 9 23 
| 1\ 14 4 27 
| n IV Lower 13 9 28 
DD mn Secretaria 14 10 24 
D 14 10 28 
} T \ Lower! 15 4 24 
| V Middk 15 3 20 
| ! Upper 15 x 19 
| VI I ver 16 4 35 
Form VI | el 17 3 17 


PROMOTIONS 


Promotions are determined largely according to the judgment of 
the entire staff. a judgment which has been formed on the basis of 
eXaminatior daily performance set tasks, and intimate personal 


acquaintance with the pupils, this last being made possible by the 
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small size of the schools and the close contact of masters, or mris- 
tresses, with pupils in many relations other than those directly con- 
nected with classroom work. It is evident, therefore, that much 
more than intellectual ability, or scholastic attainments, enters into a 
decision as to placement of every pupil. Transfers and promotions 
may take place at any time, but for the most part changes take place 
at the end of the school year. Prizes and other forms of tangible 
rewards play a large part in stimulating effort both individual and 
corporate. Although these are day schools, very largely, yet the 
Council Schools have borrowed the “House” idea from the boarding 
schools and modified it to suit their needs. Every pupil is assigned 
to a “house,” i.e., to a definite group, made up of pupils from the 
various forms; each of these “houses” is, in one school, named for 
some celebrity, in another named for some place, etc.; to each 
“house” a master,—or mistress, in girls’ schools of course,—is as- 
signed and here comes to know the pupils intimately and as they are 
when out of the classroom, for the athletic, and literary, and social 
activities are all organized with regard to “houses,” and here the 
spirit of youth flows without formality. In course of time the mores 
evolve and a miniature civilization appears with its traditions, its 
legends, its taboos, even its language,—or at least patois,—establish- 
ing life-long bonds and habits out of these meaningful and impelling 
experiences of youth. Through these agencies as well as through the 
other cross sections formed by the assignment of pupils to other 
members of the staff as form-masters,—or mistresses,—who guide 
and direct pupil activities in study matters, there evolves a rather 
clear conception as to the needs of individual pupils and the place 
where these needs can best be supplied. All this making of judg- 
ments and arriving at decisions is done with an absolute minimum of 
records and bookkeeping, a feat made possible by the long life of 
pupils in one school under the intimate direction of a staff almost 
unchanging, and as members of a group large enough to be repre 
I] 


sentative but small enough to permit recognition and close acquaint 


ance with every individual tn it lhe net result is development of a 
system for classifying and placing pupils in which the personal equa 
tion 1s an ever-present and highly important factor. Furthermore, it 


is only fair to state that in spite of the best intentions in the world 


on the part of masters and mistresses, the fact of external exami- 
nations,—or “Matric,” as they are usually called. ordinarily in Form 


V,—plays no mean part in determining the placement of pupils 
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PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


There is no direct legal enactment affecting the program of 
studies for the secondary schools of England. General powers are 
conferred upon local education authorities, after consultation with 
the board of education, to supply or to aid the supply of higher 
education for their respective areas, and to promote the general 
coordination of all forms of education. A similar blanket provision 
charges the board of education with the superintendence of matters 
relating to education without defining the level at which such super- 
intendence shall cease. Such of legal provision as exists, therefore, 
affecting the programs for secondary schools, is found in the 
Statutory Rules and Orders issued from time to time by the board. 
The general policy of this authority is best expressed in their own 
words 


The principle that the curriculum of a secondary school should be 
primarily general is only justified in so far as it is a nucleus curricu- 
lum, and leaves sufficient margin of time for the individual tendencies 
of schools and their staffs to operate. . . The Board believe, 
therefore, that less insistence should be laid upon the general char- 
acter of the curriculum, and that so long as a proper balance is main- 
tained, more freedom should be exercised by schools in the allocation 
of time to different subjects, and even in omitting subjects from the 
curriculum altogether, at least for some pupils, at some stage of the 
course.‘ 


As a matter of fact the Board prescribes that secondary school 


programs ol studies 


must provide instruction in the English Language and Literature, at 
least one Language other than English, Geography, History, Mathe- 
matics, Science, and Drawing must make such provision 
as the Board, having regard to the circumstances of the School, can 
accept as adequate for organized games, physical exercises, manual 
instruction and singing. In Schools for girls . . . must include 
provision for practical instruction in domestic subjects, such as 
Needlework, Cookery, Laundry Work, Housekeeping and House- 
hold Hygiene ; and approved course in a combination of these sub- 
jects may for girls over fifteen years of age be substituted partially 


or wholly for Science and for Mathematics other than Arithmetic.5 
Certain uniform variations from these regulations are also 

stated officially as well as the prescription made that the instruction 

in science must include practical work, meaning thereby laboratory 

*Circular 1294, 8th December, 1922, p. 3 

Statutory Rules and Orders, 1924, No. 1339. Chapt. II, p. 11 
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work. In practice, the local education authorities make up the 
program of studies, with the advice and counsel usually of one of 
His Majesty’s Inspectors, and submit the proposal to the board; 
as a rule, therefore, no well-made program fails of approval. So 
it comes about that each school has its own detailed syllabus of 
work in each subject, and to a considerable degree, has its own 
selection of subjects,—within the regulations of the board and sub- 
ject to the latter’s very liberal policy of considering each proposal 
on its merits. Sweeping generalizations might be made to the effect 
that the offerings in the council schools are literary, classical, 
academic ; and there is a measure of truth in such a generalization. 
In view of the two-fold function which these schools are organized 
to perform, viz., offer preparation for university study and also 
offer preparation for professions demanding abilities trained along 
general rather than special lines, this concentration upon the tradi- 
tional academic subjects is, in a measure, justified—so long as 
universities remain as they are, and so long as the demands of cer- 
tain clerical and secretarial positions continue to be what they are 
in England. The long tradition of classical learning in England 
must also be recognized as a cause of this condition. It must be 
understood, however, that such a broad generalization does not 
hold in large numbers of individual cases. There are tens and 
scores of council schools whose programs carry out the suggestions 
of the Board to the effect that the emphasis of all subjects in 
secondary schools should be upon the human and humanitarian 
elements in them, and that programs should contribute directly and 
immediately to present-day problems and towards utilization of the 
racial heritage in their solution. On the whole, it may be said that 
there is an increasing tendency in these schools away from the 
preparation-concept towards the notion that a secondary school 
career is an end in itself, or at least, can be made such. To this 
end flexibility, adaptability, liberality—that is, spread rather than 
focus,—characterizes the programs of these schools. 

These generalized and somewhat loose arrangements of pro- 
grams, or the so-called “Four Years’ Course,” are stabilized by the 
“First Examination” which comes at the age of sixteen,—usually 
in the Fifth Form,—and which is the first external test of the work 
done by a school. For the work of the Sixth Form, the Board is 
still engaged in organizing more specialized curricula preparatory 
to the “Second Examination,’—which comes at the age of seven- 


teen, or eighteen. Detailed treatment of the examination system 
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will be presented separately, but for the present it must be pointed 
out that the examinations and programs are mutually interactive, 
and further, that the reorganized examination system has contributed 
in no small degree to the development of proper sixth form work. 
Before the War, sixth form programs were so highly specialized 
and individualized as to be in effect a series of coaching classes; 
there was no clear definition of purpose, or of content for such pro- 
grams; and there was no particular point to sixth form studies 
beyond preparation for competitive scholarship examinations. As 
far back as 1913 the board took cognizance of the situation by sug- 
gesting that pupils in this form should be grouped within allied 
subjects rather than allowed such extreme specialization, and that 
complementary subjects should find a place within such focalized 
curricula. The suggestion stimulated discussion and by 1917 defi- 
nite steps could be taken to incorporate the suggestions made four 
years previously into the regulations and provide financial support 
for such better organized programs. Continued study of the prob- 
lem and constant adjustments have resulted in more clearly defined 
curricula and organization of class work in the place of individual 
coaching for pupils in sixth forms. Five curricula are now recog- 
nized and approved by the board, each taking its name from the 
subject, or subjects, receiving most emphasis in it, but by no means 
is the work confined to a study of the single subject or the immedi- 
ately allied subjects, as might be suggested by the titles used. These 
curricula for the sixth forms are approved separately by the board ; 
are known as “Advanced Courses”; and for 1923-24 were classi- 
fed as follows 

\ Course (Science and Mathematics ) 

Course (Classics 

( Course (Modern Studies 

1) Course (Classical wit Modern Studies) 


kk Course (Geography ).® 


Through this plan the board has succeeded in its efforts to develop 


serious consideratior d treatment of well-organized programs 
adapted to the needs of pupils in the sixth form In the entire 
matter of program making the board manifests a tendency,—as it 
does in many other matters,—to permit a large measure of freedom 


and to encourage local initiative to work out its own problems in 


terms of its own needs The influence of the board is not lacking 
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' 


but it is felt in terms of assistance and suggestion rather than in 
the form of authority. 


TEACHING STAFF 
‘ It was inevitable ‘that when these council schools were first 
organized and began to be popular that a sufficient supply of well- 
; prepared and experienced teachers could not be secured. Salaries 
were not high, the schools were not in particularly good favor 
among the members of the teaching group in the long-established 
schools, classes were large and the teaching load heavy; in fact, 
) conditions were not such as to induce or encourage participation in 
the duties of instruction within these schools. By slow degrees the 
conditions have improved, and increasingly the teaching staff for 
' the council schools has become of a high order until at present 
masters and mistresses as well as heads are teachers of high rank, 
; proud of their work, believing in it as a great national service, and 
happy in their labors. This increase in efficiency may be better 
understood by comparison. In 1908-'09 slightly over sixty per 
f cent of the men and slightly over forty per cent of the women 
teaching in these schools were graduates of a university. By the 
year 1925 nearly seventy-seven per cent of the men and sixty per 
; cent of the women were graduates. There are no publishd figures 
to show what proportion of the graduates are possessed of really 
high attainments in their fields, but a goodly number of them are 
} “Honors” men and women, and many of them are productive 
scholars. In the preparation of these teachers emphasis is placed 
d upon training in a knowledge of the subject-matter, while the board 
very justly regrets that so little attempt has been made to arrange 
for the training of secondary school teachers in the technique of 
their work. The law permits the board to require that a portion 
of any school’s staff,—at least of new appointments,—shall be 
made up “of persons who have gone through a course of training 
recognized by the board for the purpose.” For the present it is 
' not expedient and probably not possible for this body to exercise 


its prerogative in the matter with any great vigor. Approval, 
encouragement, stimulation, inducement, is about the extent of the 
board’s present activity in this respect. The law is exceedingly 
general in its statement concerning qualifications of the teaching 
staff, merely stating that the local education authority in conjunc- 
tion with the board of education is responsible for the conduct and 
control of the schools in its area. In the regulations for secondary 


schools issued by the board and carrying the force of law, there is 
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the statement that, “The teaching staff must be suitable and suffi- 
cient in number and qualification for providing adequate instruction 
in each subject of the approved curriculum.”*? The further regula- 
tions are exceedingly few and most general in character giving the 
impression that the board prefers to leave for themselves as well 
as for local authorities a liberal margin for judgment as to what 
constitutes sufficient and proper teacher-qualifications. Of course 
in England as elsewhere salary gradations help in the solution of 
this problem, but the interesting feature of the situation is the 
meagre regulatory provisions governing staff appointments. For 
the present, quantity of staff is occupying the focus of attention 
on the part of the board while quality occupies the fringe, that is, 
it is not by any means neglected. Casual meetings with a goodly 
number of masters and mistresses as well as with heads leave the 
impression that these teachers are thoroughly devoted to their work 
and are filled with the pride of their guild. There is lack of any 
professional patter among them but their conversation sparkles 
with gems of wisdom mined out of contact with young life at first 
hand. Their acquaintance with an organized body of knowledge in 
psychology, in school administration, in sociology, etc., is exceed- 
ingly limited, for the most part; in this respect the mistresses 
appear to have gathered in such knowledge to a greater degree 
than the masters who read widely and deeply but who have an 
aversion for any procedure which will commit them to a set of 
principles, or to a formulated theory affecting the educative pro- 
cess: of course they have theories, but they are exceedingly loath 
to admit it. Rule of thumb, tradition, experience,—either personal 
or vicarious,—practice, seem to be the most important guideposts 


along the way of learning among the teachers in the council schools, 


and in other schools also, it may well be stated. Within the teach 
ing staffs of many schools there are to be found excellent scholars 
aml thinkers; their interest in scholarly pursuits is, however, for 
the most part, confined to the subject-matter of instruction As for 
their study of the pupils they appear to believe, to paraphrase Pope, 
that “the proper study of vouth is youth,” and not books about 
yout! On the whole, there is something in the quality of the teach 
ing staff in the council schools that is vital, throbbing, dynamic; a 
something which defes des ription and cannot be discovered 
through analysis or set forth by explanation; an intangible but 
potent element which, perhaps, explains the success of these new 


real secondary schools of England 


tatutory Rules as irders, 1924, No. 1339, Chapt. III. p. 11 
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SUMMARY 

It has seemed necessary to discuss these council schools in con- 
siderable detail because of the fact that all schools within the other 
sub-groups of secondary schools on either the efficient or the grant 
list, that is, the officially recognized schools of this grade, conform 
in their major features to the description just given of the council 
schools. The examination system, the scholarship system, the 
training of secondary school teachers, the building and equipment 
problem, and statistics for purposes of comparison, are all matters 


yf such importance and, withal, so complex in nature, they need 
separate treatment. To introduce and discuss them at this point 
would unnecessarily confuse rather than helpfully clarify thought. 
Moreover, all these matters just mentioned involve relations with 
still other forms of higher educaticn and can be better understood 
after the conditions and procedure in these other institutions have 
been set forth. For the present, therefore, this describes the nature 
of officially recognized council schools as state secondary schools 
in England; those schools which are giving form to that which is 
best in the modern spirit of education there; those institutions 
which are translating the language of tradition, of privilege, of 
stratification, into terms of the twentieth century; and once again 
are interpreting the Anglo-Saxon ideal of the right of a free people 


to govern themselves 


\ TRIBUTE TO THE TEACHERS OF TODAY 

\ Teacher Census.—Certainly, we'll make allowances for di- 
plomacy, for politeness, for jocularity. But can anyone contend that 
the educational personnel of today is of that sour, forbidding, un- 
lovely type which appears in the drama and the fiction, or lingers in 
the memory of a generation ago? I can recall my own teachers. 

Miss First Primary, adorable; Miss Second Primary, an acid 
mistake; Miss Third Primary, a poor complaining invalid; Miss 
Fourth Primary, a cold-blooded tyrant; Miss First Grammar, a 
female bully: Miss Second Grammar, a dear; Miss Third Grammar, 
a conceited stick; Miss Fourth Grammar, a wizened soul: my high 
school teachers, a lady, perfect; another almost as fine; a wooden 
man; a nincompoop; a great stone face; a mediocre woman; a 
splendid man; a weak liar 

But today, a school near my home with twenty-four teachers in 
it has not one cheap member of its staff. According to the principal, 


1 


“every one is a star.” Certainly the children appear to be enjoying 
their acquaintance with these good people.—Educational Review 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS TESTED* 


By M. R. Trasve 
The University of North Carolina 


I. AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF STANDARD ENGLISH TEstTs! 


Tests Employed.—lowa (Reading) Comprehension Test, and 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge. 

Administration.—Materials sent to schools from and returned to 
State Supervisor of High Schools in Raleigh. Tests administered 
April 20th by the principal of each high school to all seniors present 
on that day. Papers examined and marked by departments of edu- 
cation at Davidson, North Carolina College for Women, Elon, Duke, 
State, Meredith, Wake Forest, and the University of North Carolina. 
Directions prepared, materials obtained, work directed, records as- 
sembled, and reports made by Bureau of Educational Research in 
University of North Carolina 

Other Tests.—Each college tested this fall a few applicants who 
had missed taking the tests last April. The State Supervisor of 
High Schools gave on June 4th a standard test on high school sub- 
ject-matter (lowa High-School Content Examination) for seniors 
in several non-accredited high schools. (Not reported here.) 

Returns Tests were received from the senior classes of 485 
different schools, representing more than eight thousand seven hun- 


dred high school seniors 


NumBer or ScHoots or Eacu S1ze? 


N n Senior Class N of Schools No. of Seniors 
0- 9 137 797 
10-19 206 2907 
20-29 79 1839 
30.39 24 29 
40-49 14 615 
50-74 13 739 
75-99 5 432 
100 4 536 
Tora 482 8694 
* Outline of Report of the Corresponding Secretary of the Committee on 


liege Admission, North Carolina College Conference, Durham, November 
23, 1926 


This experiment was proposed in December, 1925, at Greensboro. It was 
authorized m March, 1926, at Raleigh 

*Many schools failed to give the tests. Three schools sent in their papers 
too late to be meluded im these tabulations 


The median (average) pupil tested was in a high school having 23 seniors, 


while the median high school tested had 15 seniors 
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Reports.—The following colleges have sent in lists of applicants 
and have been supplied with the original test papers of their appli- 
cants: Appalachian Normal School, Cullowhee Normal School, 
Davidson, Duke, Elon, East Carolina Teachers College, Flora Mac- 
donald, Greensboro College for Women, Guilford, Lenoir Rhyne, 
Mars Hill, Meredith, North Carolina College for Women, Peace, 
Queens, Salem, State College, Wake Forest, and Wingate. Several 
high school principals have asked for and have received the record 
of the scores made by the seniors in their schools. 

U’ses—Some of the colleges employed the scores of their appli- 
cants in determining who should be admitted, others in sectioning 
classes, and others found still other uses, while some colleges made 
little or no use of the results. 

V alidity.—There is as yet little statistical evidence regarding the 
predictive value of either of these tests. When reports for the first 
term’s work are received, we can begin an analysis of how reliably 
these predict success in college. To give the experiment its maxi- 
mum value, this group of students should be followed through four 
years of college work, and the relationship of success in college to 
scores in these tests should be studied thoroughly. 

Reliability —A sampling of the records of approximately twelve 
hundred students shows that the Thorndike Test of Word Knowl- 
edge is slightly more reliable than the lowa Comprehension Test. 
The odd-numbered items in the Thorndike test give a coefficient of 
correlation (Product Moment Formula) of .821 with the even-num- 
bered items, while in the case of the Iowa Test the coefficient is .793. 
“Brown's Formula” would therefore indicate that one form of 
Thorndike’s test would give a coefficient of .902 with another form, 
while one form of the lowa Comprehension would give a coefficient 
of .884 with a second form. These reliability coefficients are 
relatively high, which is a matter of satisfaction to the committee 
which chose the tests 

Inter-Relationship.—The coefficient of correlation between the 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge scores and the lowa Compre 
hension Test scores was found to be .650 in the case of 1202 students 
in 51 schools selected in such a manner as to be representative of 
every type of school and community in the state. In other words, 
although the two tests are quite different in form, they measure 


abilities which are closely related 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 

4. The study should be conipleted by the collection of the col- 
lege histories of the pupils examined and a thorough statistical analy- 
sis of the predictive values of the two tests. This will call for further 
coéperation among the colleges of the conference, and perhaps for 
additional funds for clerical work. 

B. Two distinctly different types of tests should be administered 
to the high school seniors in March or February. It is suggested 
that one test be a measure of high school subject matter which can 
be prepared locally from standard tests in the high school subjects, 
and that the other be an inexpensive but reliable measure of so-called 


‘intelligence.” 


( The report of the committee, when the experiment 1s com 
pleted will be of sufficient value and general scientific interest to 
warrant its publication in book form. In the mean time there are 
several parts of the report which should be published at once in 
pamphlet form for the information of college and school officials 


1] ADDITIONAL INFORMATION REVEALED 


Differences in Standard There are tremendous differences in 
the average results being obtained in English by the different high 
j } } tat ft estas Seve amnle he Mint ] 
5 oOols Of the state vocabu \ lor eXal ple, t e semor classes 
f three high schools were typical of sixth grade pupils, twenty 
schools were be the national average for seventh grade pupils, 
and yet an equal number of schools showed average scores that 
would d redit 1 upper lasses in stan lard colleges As | ny as 
the e seni e hig! | lca orrectly identify only 4 
the ed w this test and the average senior in anothet 
igh hex t sdentit R34 tive lege _ should us¢ every oppor! 
tunitv available for knowing accurately what results each school is 
taining It would be usefu for example, t publish the average 
res made in all the 482 schools in ea test. These (median) 
re for aL i grouy s having from 50 to 74 seniors 
low I 
Voca 
55 16.4 68.4 
( 54 18 5 69.2 
eth ( 51 0) 4 726 
51 16.2 747 
( 65 22.5 75.0 
(; 61 17.8 69.7 
( ¢ 19 20.6 67 5 
rn - —{) 15.0 57 7 


— 


aku. 
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I Thor 
School No. Seniors Comprehension Voca 


Lexington 54 18.5 67.5 
Mooresville 53 18.3 64.8 
Morganton 64 17.3 65.0 
New Bern 56 17./ Faw 
Rocky Mount 65 20.4 74.4 


College Selection—Those who applied to our North Carolina 


ndike 
seal 


bulary 


olleges for admission have higher average scores than those who did 

not apply. There are, however, hundreds of pupils with good read 
ing and vocabulary scores whose names do not appear this fall on 
our college records, and there are other hundreds whose names do 
appear temporarily on the college lists but whose vocabulary and 
comprehension test scores indicate inadequate ability to interpret 
college text books. A brief summary of the differences in average 
scores of the two groups follows 


On College Not On 
I ‘ | te 


Number of Pupils 2565 3956 
Median Comprehension Score 17.76 14.56 
Medain Vocabulary Score 68.3 62.4 


Comparisons with National Averages.—lt is possible to compare 
the average scores of our senior classes in high school with the 
average score of college freshmen in the University of Iowa on the 
lowa Comprehension Test, and to compare the average scores of 
ur seniors with the average scores of high school freshmen in 
Northern communities. The average high school freshman in 
Northern schools make a score of 64 on the Thorndike Test of Word 
Knowledge, while 52.1 per cent of the high school seniors who 
applied for admission to our North Carolina colleges this fall were 
reach that standard, and 68.7 per cent of those who did not 


apply made scores lower than the typical high school freshman in 


Northern schools. Of the 482 senior classes reported here, 232 or 
48.1 per cent have lower average scores than the standard score fot 

rh school freshmen 

Che median score of freshmen in the University of lowa on the 
lowa Comprehension Test is 22.8 points. Only 26.7 per cent of the 
ipplied f Imi ir colleges this fall were able 
to reacl s standard, while « 14.1 per cent of those who did not 

id ssion in N t { vere equal in read g abilit 

t e average Iowa ege fresh 

These data the re lt rt ) 1s but equate 
tude ig | results lucte ‘ ireau of Educa 
‘ , ea the | eT + ‘ \ ‘ ( ar 1 
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Effect of Size of High School.—In general, the larger high 
schools not only obtain higher average scores, but are also more cer- 
tain and consistent in these higher results. In the Thorndike Test 
of Word Knowledge, for example, 57.7 per cent of the schools 
having from 0-9 seniors had median scores below the standard high 
school freshman of the North; 61.2 per cent of the schools having 
from 10-19 seniors fell below this standard; 48.1 per cent of the 
schools having from 20-29 seniors ; 25.0 per cent of the schools hav- 
ing from 30-39 seniors; and only 7.1 per cent of the schools having 
from 40-49 seniors failed to reach this freshman standard in voca- 
bulary. In other words, the larger the high school the more certain 
the senior is to develop a fair vocabulary in his mother tongue. 

The same advantage in larger high schools appears when one 
calculates a measure of variability for the schools of various sizes. 
The Q (Semi-interquartile Range) measures the number of points it 
is necessary to involve above and below the median in order to 
include the middle half of all the scores in a group. The small num- 
ber of schools in each group of schools containing more than 40 
seniors makes it impossible to calculate a reliable Q for these small 
groups of large schools, but their averages are relatively uniform. 


Size of The Mean Senior Median School Q for Schools 
School No Compre Vocabu Compre Vocabu in 
No. Seniors Schools hension lary hension lary Vocabulary 
0. 9 137 15.0 63.2 14.1 62.66 5.42 
10-19 206 15.3 63.1 14.6 62.56 4.04 
20-29 79 15.7 63.2 15.0 64.38 3.66 
30-39 24 18.0 66.8 17.5 65.5 2.26 
40-49 14 192 68.7 18.0 67 .67 
50-74 13 19.5 69.3 18.2 69.25 
75-99 5 19.1 69.2 20.5 69.5 
100 4 20.6 74.1 21.0 75.0 


Another evidence of the advantages inherent in larger high 
schools appears in the relationships between the two tests used. The 
correlation coefficient between the scores in the Thorndike Test of 
Word Knowledge and the scores in the lowa Comprehension Test 
for 1202 seniors in 51 high schools selected to represent all types and 
locations of North Carolina high schools was .650, as reported above 
If one leaves out of the tabulation all pupils except the 123 who were 
in the most frequent type of school (that having from 10-19 seniors), 
the relationship between the two tests is indicated by a coefficient of 

relation of 474, which for predictive purposes is less than half 
as significant as the coefficient for the entire sampling. Increasing 


the number of pupils to 526 to include all who were in the sample 
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group from schools containing fewer than 40 seniors increases the 
correlation between vocabulary and reading to .608, and considering 
only the 542 pupils in the sampling who come from schools having 
more than 50 seniors gives a correlation of .735 between vocabulary 
and reading. In other words, there is a much higher relationship 
between vocabulary and comprehension in reading among pupils who 
graduate from large high schools. 

Effect of Inadequate Elementary Schools.—Small high schools 
are probably an index to a greater extent than a cause of low scores 
and low relationships among the English abilities of North Carolina 
students. A few small high schools show excellent results—some- 
times so high as to excite varied types of emotion in the statistician. 
Short school terms, inadequate equipment, meager curricula and 
activities, and poorly trained teachers are associated more con- 
sistently with small high schools than with large, and each factor 
probably contributes a fair share to the results obtained in the tests. 

It is impossible to eliminate completely the influence of these 
factors and of native inheritance, but some indication of the effect 
of short school terms in the elementary school has been obtained by 
studying the relationship of the average score in a test to the average 
length of time the seniors in the school spent in the elementary 
grades. Within any one school or group of schools, in which pupils 
have all had the same opportunities to attend school, those who took 
the longest time to complete the elementary grades make the lowest 
scores in standard tests, while those who progressed through the 
grades most rapidly make the highest scores. This relationship has 
been found to range from a correlation coefficient of -.30 to 0 in some 
of our larger high schools. Within a group of schools having the 
same school term, therefore, a small negative correlat: ra zero 
coefficient will be found between average length of time in ele 
mentary school and average score in reading or in vocabulary. But 
among 48 of the high schools used as a sampling in our correlation 
studies, the average length of time spent in the elementary schools 
Pas a positive correlation of .443 with the average vocabulary score 
of the same pupils when they are seniors, and a positive correlation 
of .524 with the average reading comprehension score of these same 
seniors. In other words, the reading scores and, perhaps, the success 
in college of our high school seniors are being determined in a sig- 
nificant degree by the lengths of the school terms provided for them 


years ago by the communities in which they hapnened to live 
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EIGHTH MEETING OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


By N. W. Wacker 


Secretary of the Conference 


HE EIGHTH meeting of the North Carolina College Conference 
T: as held at the Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, N. C., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, November 23-24, 1926. Three sessions 
were held—the first at 3:00 o'clock on Tuesday, November 23rd, the 
second at 8:00 o’clock, the evening of the 23rd, and the third and 
final session at 9:00 o'clock on the morning of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 24th \ll three sessions were held in the ball room of the 
Washington Duke Hotel, and were presided over by the Chairman, 
Dr. William Louis Poteat, President of Wake Forest College. The 
more important details of the meeting are given below in the minutes 
The institutions that were represented, together with a list of the 
delegates and visitors who registered, are as follows: 


) 


Appalachian State Normal School: President B. B. Dougherty 

Itlantic Christian College: President H. S. Hilley. 

Catawha College: President Elmer R. Hoke, Miss W. A. Lantz, 
Dean of Women 

Cullowhee State Normal School: President H. T. Hunter, Dean 
W. E. Bird 

Davidson College: President William J. Martin, Professors John 
L.. Douglas, Edwin F. Shewmake, C. R. Harding, Luther B. Hen 
derson, Thomas W. Lingle 

Duke University: President W. P. Few, Dean W. H. Wanna 
maker, Professor R. L. Flowers 

East Carolina Teachers College: President Robert H. Wright. 
Professors Leon R. Meadows, M. L. Wright, E. L. Henderson 

Elon College: President W. A. Harper, Dean A. L. Hook, Bus: 


ness Manager Thomas C. Amick, Registrar C. M. Cannon 

Flora Macdonald College: President C. G. Vardell, Dean Hazel 
Morrisot 

Guilford Collea President Raymond Binford, Professor F 


) ro Collea Professor D. F. Nicholson 


Point Coll President R. M. Andrews, Professor Paul 


/ ne ( eae President H. Brent Schaeffer, Professor 


Fan. 
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Mars Hill College: Professor P. C. Stringfield. 

Meredith College: President Charles E. Brewer, Dean J. G. 
S,oomhour. 

N. C. College for Women: President J. I. Foust, Miss Mary 
Taylor Moore, Registrar, Professor J. A. Highsmith. 

N. C. State College: President E. C. Brooks, Professors T. E. 
Browne, Leon E. Cook, W. L. Mayer, Edward W. Boshard. 

N. C. State Department of Education: State Superintendent A. 
T. Allen, Messrs. J. Henry Highsmith, James E. Hillman, and M. 
C. S. Noble, Jr 

Peace Institute: President William C. Pressly. 

Queens College: President W. H. Frazer. 

Salem College: Miss Marion H. Blair 

St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines: Mother M. Gannon, Mother M 
McSwinney 

St. Mary's School: Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector. 

University of North Carolina: Dean Addison Hibbard, Acting 
Dean N. W. Walker, Professors M. R. Trabue and A. M. Jordan. 

Wake Forest College: President W. L. Poteat, Dean D. B 
sryan. 

‘Weaver College: President C. H. Trowbridge. 

Visitors: Dr. Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago; Sr. M. 
Rosarita, St. Mary’s School, Durham; Miss Mattie Southgate Jones, 
Durham; Mr. A. B. Andrews, Jr., Raleigh; H. W. Glasgow, Princi- 
pal, Charlotte University School; M. R. Dunnagan, Durham News 

1 College; A. M. Proctor, T. J. 


Herring, Rev. Allen H. Godbe and Elbert Russell, Duke Univer- 


Bureau; H. Judson Perry, Mereditl 


sity ; Rev. David H. Scanlon, Durham; Supt. E. J. Coltrane, Roanoke 


Rapids ; Sanford Winston, State College. 


First Session: 3:00 P. M. Novemser 23 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, President W 


L. Poteat, at 3:00 o'clock in the ball room of the Washington Duke 
Hotel 

Prayer was offered by President W. H. Frazer of Queens College 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved 
(Published in the High Scuoor JourNaAL for May, 1926.) 

In his “Introductory Remarks” the Chairman emphasized “The 
| \ (Jdngatio the ‘ cg 

‘ te n progra is given ove! irgely to the report of 

the mmittee on College Admission. Dr. J. A. Highsmith, Chair 
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man of this committee, made a general statement outlining briefly 
what the committee had undertaken to do, and said the report would 
be presented under two general heads: (1) A Financial Statement; 
and (2) The Results of the Testing Program. 

The financial statement was presented in detail by Dr. J. G. 
Boomhour of Meredith College, who is the committee’s treasurer. 
Dr. Boomhour’s report, which is filed with the secretary of the Con- 
ference, gives a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures to 
date. The total receipts (not counting $1000 borrowed on the com- 
mittee’s notes in order to carry on the work pending collection of 
dues from the colleges) amounted to $1,212.00; and the total ex- 
penditures (not counting the $1000 paid back to the bank to cancel 
the committee’s notes) amounted to $1,096.78; leaving a balance of 
$115.22. 

The report on the results of the testing program was presented 
by Dr. M. R. Trabue of the University of North Carolina. 

Before calling for a discussion of the report the chairman intro- 
duced Dr. Paul Shorey of the University of Chicago who addressed 
the Conference briefly and informally. Dr. Shorey raised this ques- 
tion: “What are we gaining through our standardized tests over the 
results of the old examinations ?” 

After considerable discussion of the committee’s report as pre- 
sented by Dr. Trabue, during which many questions were raised and 
answered, the Conference vcted, on motion of President Robert H. 
Wright, to accept the report and file it as information. (The report 
is published in full in this issue. See pages 20-25.) 

Dr. Trabue requested permission to make use of the informa- 
tion contained in the report in the campaign for a longer school term. 
There was no objection, and permission was granted. 

The report of the committee on Visitation of High Schools was 
presented by the chairman of the committee, President W. H. Frazer. 
The report was accepted and filed as information. 

President W. P. Few, chairman of the committee on College 
Standards, announced that the committee had no report to make at 
this time 

The chairman then introduced Mr. A. B. Andrews, Jr., of 
Raleigh, who addressed the Conference on “Student Loan Funds.” 
Following Mr. Andrews’ address, Dr. Vardell, Dr. Harding, and Dr 
Way spoke briefly in appreciation of Mr. Andrews’ address and of 
the service he is rendering scores of students in North Carolina 
Colleges as Secretary of the Masonic loan fund. Dr. Martin moved 
that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Andrews for his interest 
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in the matter of student loans and for his service to the Conference 
on this occasion. The motion was adopted. 

The chair announced the following committee on nominations : 
Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, Chairman, Dean Hazel Morrison, President 
H. T. Hunter, President H. S. Hilley, Dean W. H. Wannamaker. 

Dr. J. H. Highsmith, State Supervisor of High Schools, asked 
if students who are not graduates of standard high schools shall be 
allowed to enter college. His question was prompted by the request 
of Mr. Glasgow, Principal of the University School, Charlotte, that 
his students be allowed to enter college on the basis of the record his 
students have made who have entered college. 

On motion of Dean Wannamaker the Conference voted to appoint 
a special committee to consider such cases. The Chair appointed 
the following special committee: Dean W. H. Wannamaker, Chair- 
man, Miss Mary Taylor Moore, Dean D. B. Bryan, Dr. J. H. High- 
smith, President Robert H. Wright 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 8 :00 o’clock. 


Seconp Session : 8:00 P. M., NovempBer 23 


The Conference met in the ball room of the Washington Duke 
Hotel at 8:00 o’clock and was called to order by the Chairman, 
President W. L. Poteat. The program of this session was devoted 
to the general topic, “The Relation of the Colleges to the State’s 
Program of High School Reorganization and Teacher Training.” 

State Superintendent A. T. Allen presented the need for reor 
ganizing the work of the smaller high schools in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, and traced briefly the steps that have been 
taken toward reorganization up to the present time. 

Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, State Supervisor of High Schools, dis- 
cussed the main features of the proposed plan of reorganization and 
outlined the curricula for schools of different sizes. 

Dr. James E. Hillman, State Director of Certification, spoke on 
the training of teachers called for in the reorganization program and 
the relation of the colleges thereto. He gave the number of teachers 
from each of the various institutions of the state to whom certificates 
had been issued this year by the State Department of Education 

Considerable discussion followed the presentation of these three 
addresses, during which many questions were raised. Objection was 
expressed to many details of the proposed curricula published last 
spring by the State Department of Education in its bulletin entitled 
“High School Reorganization” (Educational Publication No. 98) 
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Some of these objections were that there was too much history, too 
little foreign language, too much natural science, and too little mathe- 
matics, etc., etc. Superintendent Allen expressed himself as being 
willing to make such necessary adjustments in the details of the 
curricula as seemed wise and proper. 

Dean Wannamaker moved that a committee of six be appointed 
consisting of two members of departments of education in the col- 
leges, two college presidents, and two members of the general facul- 
ties to make a study of this whole problem and report at the next 
meeting of the Conference 

\n amendment offered by President Frazer that this committee 
be instructed to collaborate with three members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education was accepted by Dean Wannamaker whose motion 
was unanimously adopted. (See list of committees below.) 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 9:00 o'clock the next 
morning 

lurrp Session : 9:00 A. M., NovemBer 24 

lhe Conference met at 9:00 A. M. in ball room of the Washing- 
ton Duke Hotel, President W. L. Poteat in the chair 

The first speaker on the morning program was Dean D. B. Bryan 

f Wake Forest College. Dean Bryan presented a paper on “The 
Sectioning of Students on the Basis of Ability” (Dean Bryan’s paper 


1s 


published in this issue of the JouRNAL. See pages 35-40.) 


Dean W. H. Wannamaker of Duke University addressed the 


Conference on “The Administration of Fraternities for Scholarship 


and for Discipline.” Dean Wannamaker said the fraternity groups 
are the most easily disciplined groups in the college. Fraternities 
ire under control of the national central headquarters, and the col- 
ege officials thus have a ready and easy means of reaching both the 

| ind the u vidual 

The last speaker on the program was Dean Addison Hibbard of 
t he niversit oT North Carolina wt raised the question “Where 

e A.B. Degree Going?” (Dean Hibbard’s paper will appear in 
the March number of the H ScHOOL JOURNAI 

Business MEETING 


(On motion f President Few the Conference voted to make the 


f the standing committees of 


, 


committee 
the ( onteret 
Dr. |. A. Highsmith presented the following specific recommen- 


lations for the (Committee on Admissions 
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1. That a committee be appointed to continue the testing program 
initiated this year. 

2. That so far as possible the member colleges of the Conference 
cooperate with the committee in the further study of the outcome 
in the colleges of the test results in order that their value may be 
determined 

3. That the tests be given early enough this year to fu .. sh the 
results to the colleges by April Ist. 

4. That the tests this year include tests of general inform tion in 

high school subjects and one general ability test. 

That the colleges provide not to exceed fifty cents per student 

admitted from North Carolina high schools to cover the cost of 

this work. 

6. That for those students who fail to take the tests at the appointed 
time tests will be furnished the colleges for administering to the 
students upon their arrival at the college. 


sn 


On motion of President Foust the foregoing recommendations of 
the Committee were adopted 

In answer to a question raised yesterday, to which he was unable 
to give an exact answer at the time, Dr. Boomhour stated that the 
total cost of materials used in the examinations last spring amounted 
to $499.15 

President Few called attention to the fact that the Conference 
had adopted standards for all types of institutions except teacher- 
training institutions, and asked what the Conference desired the 


ommittee on standards to do this year 


President Foust moved that the committee on standards be con 
tinued and that the matter of preparing standards for teacher-train- 


ing institutions be left to the judgment of the committee. This 
motion was adopted 

Dr. T. W. Lingle presented the following report for the com 
mittee on nominations 

For President: President W. A. Harper of Elon College 

For Vice-President: President Charles E. Brewer of Meredith 
College 

For Secretary-Treasurer Acting Dean N. W. Walker of the 
University of North Carolina 

For the Executive Committee: President W. P. Few of Duke 
University, President E. C. Brooks of State College, and Dean D 
B Bryan of Wake Forest College 


On motion of Dr. Lingle, which was duly seconded, the report 
of the committee on nominatior vas adopted and the foregomg 


officials were declared elected 
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President Harper presented the following resolution respecting 
an eight months school term which was duly seconded and unani- 
mously adopted : 

“The North Carolina College Conference is in sympathy with an 
eight months school term for the entire state and recommends the 


submission of the question to the people as a constitutional amend- 
ment.” 


Dean Wannamaker, reporting for the special committee appointed 
yesterday to consider the request the University School of Charlotte, 
recommends that no action be taken at this time, but that this case 
and any other similar cases be referred either to the committee on 
college admissions or to a special committee. 

On motion of President Martin the Conference voted to refer 
this case, and any other similar cases that may arise to a specia 
committee 

The Chair announced the following committee on collaboration 
with the State Department of Education, appointed in accordance 
with Dean Wannamaker’s motion last evening, to consider certain 
changes or possible modifications in the curricula proposed for high 
schools: Dean W. H. Wannamaker, Chairman, Dr. Thomas W 
Lingle, President |. I. Foust, President Elmer R. Hoke, Dean D 
B. Bryan, Dr. A. M. Jordan 

President Few moved that we have a standing committee on ath- 
letics and that we commit to the Executive Committee the task of 
deciding what this committee shall do and what shall be its relation 
to this Conference. This motion was adopted. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that the retiring presi- 
dent of the Conference had, since our last meeting, announced his 
decision to retire from the presidency of Wake Forest College at the 
close of the current academic year, and moved that a committee be 
appointd to draft suitable resolutions expressing to Dr. Poteat the 


high esteem in which he is held | 


vy the members of this Conference 
and our appreciation of his splendid contribution to the intellectual 
and spiritual life of North Carolina. The motion received an en- 
thusiastic second from several members of the Conference, a number 
of whom took occasion to express not only their personal friendship 
and high regard for Dr. Poteat but also their appreciation of his 
services to the state The motion was put by President Wright and 
adopted by a rising vote 

On motion of President Few the incoming president and the sec- 
retary were appointed as a committee to draft the resolutions. The 


resolutions follow 


—Ru.anttnn er 


v 


. 
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j : 
' RESOLUTIONS IN APPRECIATION OF PRESIDENT W. L. PoTeat 


j “Whereas, President William Louis Poteat has recently an- 
nounced his decision to retire from the presidency of Wake Forest 
College at the close of the current academic year; and whereas, 
through his dynamic teaching, his gifted writings, and his inspiring 
and courageous public addresses, Dr. Poteat has made to the intel- 
lectual, the moral, and the spiritual life of North Carolina a con- 
tribution so noble and so rare as to be almost unique in the annals 
of the state; now, therefore, Be it Resolved by the North Carolina 
College Conference in annual meeting assembled, That we express 
to Dr. Poteat the high esteem we hold for him as a friend and co 
worker in the cause of education in North Carolina, and the high 
personal regard we have for him as a Christian gentleman of the 
finest and highest type, whose life and whose services have greatly 
enriched not only the lives of youth who have sat at his feet for 
Py instruction but that of the whole state as well; whose scholarship 
has enhanced the appreciation of scholarship in North Carolina, and 
: whose militant leadership in the cause of truth and of intellectual 


fi and spiritual freedom has been an inspiration to us all.” 


The newly elected President, Dr. W. A. Harper, was then intro- 


duced and spoke briefly expressing his appreciation of the honor 


the Conference had conferred on him in electing him its President 


' On motion of President Few the Conference voted to leave the 
a appointment of committees not already named to the out-going and 
the in-coming chairmen of the Conference 
The Conference then adjourned 
« * * . * * 
Immediately after the Conference adjourned Dr. Poteat and Dr 
Harper met and completed the list of committee appointments in 
accordance with President Few’s motion just prior to adjournment 
. : Se 
(See list of Officials and Committees published herewith. ) 
OrriceRS AND COMMITTEES OF THE NortTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE, 1926-'27 
President: Dr. W. A. Harper, Elon Colleg 
Vice-President: Dr. C. E. Brewer, Raleigh 
Secretar Treasures Prof. N. W. Walker. ¢ hapel Hill 
Executive Committe: Dr. W. A. Harper, Dr. C. E. Brewer, 
Professor N. W. Walker, Dr. W. P. Few, Dr. E. C. Brooks, Dr 
D. B. Bryan 
. 


Committee on Coll Standards: Dr. W. P. Few, Pres. R. H 
Wright, Dr. C. E. Brewer, Dr. E. W. Knight, Supt. A. T. Allen, 
Professor L. E. ¢ 
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Committee on College Admission: Dr. J. A. Highsmith, Chair- 
man, Dr. M. R. Trabue, Professor Holland Holton, Dr. G. W. 
Paschal, Dr. J. G. Boomhour, Dr. Frazer Hood, Professor W. L. 
Mayer. 

Committee on Visitation of High Schools: Pres. W. H. Frazer, 
Dr. W. L. Poteat, Dr. Raymond Binford, Dr. S. B. Turrentine. 

Committee on Student Loans: Dr. H. E. Rondthaler, Dr. C. E. 
3rewer, Dr. T. C. Amick. 

Committee on Collaboration With State Department: Dean W. 
H. Wannamaker, Chairman, Dr. T. W. Lingle, Dr. J. I. Foust, Pres. 
E. K. Hoke, Dean D. B. Bryan, Dr. A. M. Jordan. 

Committce on Special Schools: Dean D. B. Bryan, Dean W. H. 
Wannamaker, Pres. H. S. Hilley. 

Committee on Athletics: (To be appointed by the Executive 
Committee. ) 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR BRAINS 

Many a boy finds out that he can get along by charming his 
teachers or bluffing them. This may be more fun for the boy than 
studying, but it tends to atrophy his mind through disuse. Ability 
is often hard to recognize through a screen of shyness and a quiet 
disposition. It is very dangerous, however, to assume that because a 
person says little he thinks much. It is often found that he says 
little because he has little to sav. Then again, our attention is some- 
times diverted from ability by too much talk, which comes in such 
volume and with such assurance that one is engulfed by it and lacks 
the patience to analyze the whole outpour for the good that it may 
contain 

But whether intellectual ability is obvious or covered up, it 13 the 


quality that must exist and be cultivated if the heights are to be 


reached The beautiful but dumb are not found in the world’s hall 
of fare There is no substitute for brains. Good character, charm 
and initiative may be necessary to bring intellectual ability to useful 


fruition, but they are not substitutes for it. For this reason the 
parents and friends who plead for the youth purely on the ground 
of these qualities are leaving out the fundamentals. Intellectual 
ability is the bottom of the tub. The other qualities are the sides 
Che higher the sides extend the more the tub will hold, but it won't 
hold anything without a tight bottom.—From “Picking the Winners” 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia University, in the New 
tk Herald-Tribune 
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SECTIONING OF STUDENTS ON 
BASIS OF ABILITY* 


By Dean D. B. Bryan 
Wake Forest College 


ECTIONING students on basis of ability to progress assumes that a 
S large number of students in any one class, as ordinarily com- 
posed, will exhibit so wide a range of abilities that they can be 
taught more advantageously by grading them into best, medium, 
and poorest groups. A tabulation of the scores of four hundred 
and sixty-five high school graduates on the Thorndike test last 
spring reveals the fact that a test given and graded uniformly 
showed that the lowest fourth, or 165, made a grade of 60 and 
less, the highest fourth made a grade of 80 and above, leaving the 
two middle fourths or quartiles ranging between 61 and 79 in- 
clusive. The findings here conform regularly to the normal curve 
of frequency distribution. Aside from the predictive value of the 
Thorndike test, here was a uniform mental task which shows the 
average of the highest quartile able to double the output of the 
average in the lowest. Many careful studies have been made which 
show that in any large group of unselected students of like academic 


advancement there will | 


ye variations in product ranging from two 
to five-fold or more between the best and the poorest. The more 
abstract the type of task the greater will be the difference. 

We are face to face with conditions in our institutions of higher 
learning which demand increasing attention. A little while ago all 
of our institutions were regarded as small ones, now many of them 
have become large institutions with incoming classes ranging in 
numbers from a few hundred to a thousand. The individual with- 
out much attention will tend to become smaller as the total number 
grows larger. Such devices as may help us to discover the indi- 
vidual and administer to his needs are well nigh imperative. The 
heavy mortality in our lower classes brings home to us at once our 


1 
| 
I 


duty and responsibility in this matter. The sons of democracy are 
giving various answers to this problem. Sectioning on the basis of 
ability is a solution now being offered in some departments at least 
in nearly fifty per cent of the leading institutions of the country 

It is my purpose in this paper to review briefly the literature 
bearing on this problem. I can present only a very limited observa- 


* Presented before the N. ( ( llege Conference, at Durham, November 24 


1926 
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tion on this device. We are sectioning some groups in English on 
the basis of the high school examinations given last spring. I am 
able, however, to bring to you summaries of a very careful study 
made by Committee G, of the American Association of University 
Professors, and reported in Bulletin No. 3, February-March, of 
this year. This committee canvassed one hundred and twenty of the 
leading institutions of the country and asked for their practice and 
experience with classes sectioned on basis of ability. One hundred 
and three institutions responded and fifty-five gave detailed accounts 
of their experience. In these institutions reporting ninety-six pro- 
fessors reported more or less fully, eighty-three professors favor 
sectioning on the basis of ability and thirteen do not favor it. 

Among the departments of these institutions the method and 
extent of sectioning vary rather widely. The most frequent practice 
is that of sectioning freshmen classes. A few practice sectioning in 
the upper classes as well. Some select only the brightest students 
or “leading students.” Others section only the dullest. Some 
section both the best and the poorest students and others section the 
best, the medium, and the poorest 

The basis of classification also varies. The following practices 
are reported: Students are grouped on the basis of high school 
averages, entrance examination averages, high school grades com- 
bined with mental tests, preliminary tests in the departments, place- 
ment tests, placement tests plus mental tests, placement tests plus 
high school averages, mental tests alone, mental ability and voca- 
tional need. In advanced work, prerequisite courses and previous 


grades in the same subject. The placement examination is 


> 


semester 


advocated by Dean C. E. Seashore, who is one of the foremost advo- 


ates in this matter It is argued, for instance, that a placement or 
preliminary test in English is more predictive of one’s success in 
Engtlis! uurses than is the general I. QO 
The problems pointed out are chiefly administrative. Schedule 
difficulties are most frequently mentioned The solution in the 
irge institutions seems to be that of-assigning several sections at 
vw same hour, then classifying then In smaller institutions place- 
ent should be made before registration in order to avoid schedule 
ificulties. Shifting from section to section during the term could 


made easily where there are several sections meeting at the same 
ards and credits also arise, also the 


adaptatiotr t the mstructor t the varying groups 


ee 
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The following is a summary of arguments for and against sec- 


Ps. 


tioning on basis of ability as gathered from the detailed discussion 


of the ninety-six professors reported above. 


A. Advantages in Sectioning claimed by those who have had 


e experience. 
1. The work may be differentiated in both kind and quality so 
' as to meet the varying needs of students. 
2. Good students may be allowed to make progress, com- 
R mensurate with their ability. 
3. Poor students are happier among students of like ability. 
4. Sectioning is better for instructors. 
5. Sectioning reduces failures. 
' 6. The very good and the very poor profit most by sectioning. 
7. Standards may be set by the ability of the section and not 
4 by the poorest men. 
8. Sectioning makes possible more work—differentiated credit 
9. Instructors may be designated for certain groups according 
: to their fitness 
10. Poorly prepared students have a fair chance. 
11. The handicap of poor students securing help and taking the 
\ time of good students in the laboratory may be avoided 
12. The poor students are not discouraged by the work of the 
y good students. (Good students do not stimulate the poor 
ones ) 
13. Students are stimulated to get into or remain in the higher 
¢ sections 
., 14. The scholarship of all may be improved 
15. Several institutions stated that they would not return to 
q the ungraded sections. Several stated also that they were 
planning to extend the system 
B. Disadvantages in Sectioning pointed out by those who have had 
j experience 
1. There is no satisfactory basis of sectioning students 
2. The mingling of the good and the poor students in a single 
sectior proves st ulat y to ll 
3. Both the instructors a tudents resent being assigned t 
the poorer section 
‘ 4. It is very unsatisfactory to shift students from section to 
section during the sessior 
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5. It is difficult to secure the codperation of instructors in the 
scheme. 

6. Sectioning is not satisfactory in developing the poorer stu- 
dents. 

7. The difficulty of schedule is too great. 

8. There are insurmountable laboratory difficulties. 

9. Student careers are blighted by being assigned to the poorer 
sections. 

10. Too much coddling in the system. 

11. Sectioning is a good scheme in the compulsory age. In col- 
lege the unfit should be excluded. 

12. In lecture courses there is no need of sectioning. Each 
student appropriates the lecture according to his ability. 

13. Teachers of poorer sections have no superior work to hold 
up as models. 

14. Character is of more importance than ability. 

15. The good students will not become sufficiently familiar with 
the fundamentals in a course. 


Owing to the fact that the great majority of institutions favor 
sectioning I should like to give in conclusion a number of exact 
quotations from them. Brown University, “We would not return to 
teaching ungraded divisions.” Carnegie Institute of Technology, “I 
am thoroughly convinced that great benefit comes to those who are 
ambitious. I have not observed a depressing effect on the slow 
ones.” University of California, “I would rather have an entire 
section of dull students than a few of them scattered in with the 
bright ones.” Dartmouth College, “We have been experimenting 
for several years; the present practice is to section all students in 
freshman courses.” University of Minnesota, “We have been sec- 
tioning freshman classes on the basis of ability for five years, and 
we have no inclination to go back to the old haphazard sectioning.” 
Ibid., “Our per cent of failures last quarter was slightly over 3 per 
cent. I do not recall that we have had failures to exceed 10 per 
cent since we introduced the system ; whereas, by the old method we 
found that in spite of our best efforts there was a tendency for some 
35 per cent to 40 per cent of the class to fail to make a passing 
grade.” University of Missouri, “I favor sectioning to the extent 
of selecting the better students, say 25 per cent of the total number 
in the language courses. The residuum I would not section.” Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, “The better sections were able to interest 
more men in going for mathematics as major. In the slower ones 
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there were fewer fatalities. We approve the principle.” University 
of Pennsylvania, “After three years trial we decidedly approve of 
segregation of one-third to one-fifth of the best, but we do not 
approve of the segregation of one-third to one-fifth of the poorest.” 
Ibid., ““We take absolutely no stock in the statement sometimes made 
that the bright student is a stimulus to his fellows.” West Point 
Military Academy, “It has always and still operates so satisfactorily 
that no valid objections to it are now recognized. It is as much a 
fixed part of our system as is military training.” 


SECTIONING STUDENTS ON Basis oF ABILITY 


— 


Meaning of sectioning on basis of ability. 
Sectioning students on basis of ability to progress assumes that 

a large number of students in any one class will exhibit so wide a 

range of abilities that they can be best taught by grading them 

into best, medium and poorest groups. 

2. Conditions warranting attention to such a device. 

(1) Problems of increased enrollment, especially in the lower 
classes. 

(2) The heavy mortality found in the freshman year. 

(3) The urgent necessity amidst increasing numbers of discover- 
ing individuals and administering to their needs. 

(4) The wide range of abilities determined by statistical treat- 
ment. 


3. The present study of sectioning is based upon: 


(1) The findings in the literature of the subject. 

(2) Incomplete experiments. 

(3) The discussions of 96 prefessors in 55 of our leading insti 
tutions throughout the country where sectioning has been 
tried. 


4. Practices and Method of Sectioning 


(1) The lower classes—especially the freshmen classes are most 
frequently sectioned. 





(2) Some select out only the brightest—“leading students.” 
(3) Others only the dullest. 
(4) Some both the best and the poorest. 
(5) Some section the best, the medium, and the poorest 
5.- Common bases used in sectioning. 
(1) High school grades or entrance examination 
(2) High school grades combined with mental tests 
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(3) Departmental or placement tests. 

(4) Placement tests and mental tests. 

(5) Placement tests and high school record. 

(6) Mental tests alone. 

(7) Mental ability and vocational need. 

(8) In advanced courses, prerequisite courses. 

(9) Previous semester grades in the same subject. 
6. Problems involved in sectioning 


(1) Schedule difficulties. 


~ 


Problem of standards 
) Differentiated credit 
(4) Shifting from section to section in term. 
(5) Adaptation of instructors to groups. 
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5. Stewart, G. W., A Problem in the Education of College Students 
of Superior Ability. School and Society 14 (1921), page 440. 

6. Seashore, C. | Sectioning Classes on the Basis of Ability. 
School and Society 15 (1921), pages 353-358 

7. Chapman, J. C., The Selective Process in English and American 


Higher Education. Education 39 (1918-19), pages 542-552 
This brief bibliography is suggested because of its very direct 
bearing on the subject 


\ student loan fund of $25,000 has been established in connection 


with the new Bolton High School, Alexandria, La., by gift from the 


president of the Rapides Parish school board for whom the school 
is named.—U. S. Bureau of Education 
The school that has good teachers needs little more. and the 


hool without good teachers will be little bettered by the addition of 


ng else lohn | om ke 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN THR JUNIOR HiGH Scnoot. By Edward Harlan 
Webster and Miss Dora V. Smith. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Cloth. viii + 404 pages. Price $2.00. 


Volumes have been written on the presentation of composition and 
grammar to school children, but this is one of the first and most complete 
books to show how this can be done in a way to get the highest amount 
of cooperation from the students themselves in junior high school grades. 

It is a careful exposition of the group method of organization of the 
class, which utilizes the main interests of children themselves, socializes 
the production and appraisal by the students of their compositions, and 
fosters the character-building attitudes of self-help and friendly coop- 
eration with each other. 

The group method is peculiarly adapted to the initiation and carrying 
out of worth-while projects. The book is full of practical examples of 
such, many of them being given in complete demonstration lessons. 

The authors are experienced teachers of many years in the grade, 
junior, and senior high schools, both private and public, urban and rural. 
In addition they have been engaged for some time in the supervision of 
English teaching and in the training of teachers in normal schools and 
colleges. Every chapter shows their contact with the practical problems 
that are met in all types of schools. 

The book should prove of special value to young teachers who are 
getting their training in normal schools and also to experienced teachers 
who are looking for new ideas, methods, materials. In addition, the 
superintendent and the supervisor should find this book of real value to 
the English teachers under their care, especially in enabling them to raise 
the standards of English instruction in their schools. 

Teaching English in the Junior High School is written in a clear, 
understandable style. It should be of even wider usefulness than the 
junior high school, as teachers from the fifth to the twelfth grades will 
profit by its careful reading. 


Seconpary Epucation. By Aubrey A. Douglass. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1927. 


Since the conclusion of the World War, such far-reaching changes in 
secondary schools both at home and abroad have taken place that text 
books on secondary education as much as ten years old are very much out 
of date in many particulars. The need for a new book, written in the 
light of recent historical events and in accordance with a somewhat chang 
ing, if not already changed, educational philosophy, has been met by the 
appearance of Secondary Education by Professor A. A. Douglass of 
Pomona College 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the relation 
ships existing between the various units of our public school system, with 
particular reference to the place, purpose, function and proper organiza- 
tion of the secondary school. For purposes of comparison with situa- 
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tions obtaining abroad, one chapter treating of changes which have taken 
place in the organization and administration of secondary education in 
England, France and Germany is included. Part II is devoted largely to 
a consideration of the individual differences commonly found among sec 
ondary school pupils and to the importance of more carefully administered 
educational and vocational guidance. The chapters on guidance are the 
best the reviewer has seen in a book of this character In Part III the 
educational values of the secondary school program of studies are analyzed 
in the light of the seven objectives listed in the “Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education.” This treatment is unique, for instead of evalu 
ating the educational values of English, Latin, mathematics and the other 
rh school subjects, the curriculum is considered in terms of the general 


aims and values of secondary education The emphasis placed upon the 


nig 


development on the part of the learner of socially desirable attitudes and 
leals along with the acquisition of knowledges and skills is noteworthy 

Professor Douglass has treated his subject in a scholarly and mastet 
ful fashion and has contributed to the lietrature on secondary education a 


book whi vill unquestionably meet with an enthusiastic reception 


Economics or THE Science or Business. By Delos O. Kinsman. Ginn 
and Company. 1927. & 366 pp. Price $1.72 

| ne { the most interesting of the recent textbooks in eco 

yr 1 gh school s that have come to the writer’s attention 





The author’s purpose has been “to present the facts and principles of the 


cience of economics in such a manner as will prove intelligible, interest 
ng. and helpful to the student” of high school age The book is well 
arranged, attractively written, and it is teachable. Note, for example, 
how clear and pointed are some of the author’s definitions: “Economic 


e science that treats of the material wants of man 


and the activities by which wealth is produced and consumed for the 


purpose f satisfying these wants”: “A want may be defined as the call 
of our being for that which will give it satisfaction” \ good is anything 
capable of satisiving a human want’ \ utility is the power of a good 
to satisfv a human want Wealth may be defined as an economic good 
or a group of economic goods” Production is the creation of utilities 
by the application of human energies to natural resources”: ets 
ere are x mayor divisions of the text Part I deals witl Wants 
and Wealth”: Part II, wit Production”: Part III, with “Exchange” 
Part IV. wit Distribution”: Part V. with “Consumption”: Part VI 
wit The State: Its Functions and Its Support.” 
Prote r Kinsman has succeeded in presenting what high school stu 
lents usually regard as a drv and uninteresting subject in a most attractive 
ner an n te that the high school vouth and the general readet 


——_ 
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MAKING THE Most OF AGRICULTURE By Theodore Macklin, W. E 
Grimes, and J. H. Kolb. Ginn and Company, 1927. 8vo. 542 pp. 
Price $1.88 
Not the dry-as-dust technicalities of scientific agriculture, but the 

modern business of farming and of farm-life is the key-note of this book 

[he author’s philosophy and the point of view from which the text is 

developed are well stated in the following excerpt from the foreword: 

‘Agriculture stands at the crossroads. The old-time single emphasis of 

applying biological and physical sciences to agriculture is not enoug] 


Selection of seeds and sires, analysis of soils, and the application of ferti 


lizers, among other things, contribute much to farming They do not, 
however, make plowing and feeding into a modern business To guat 


antee that farm output shall be produced under business conditions is the 


task of applying economic principles and practices both to farm produc 


tion and to the marketing of farm products lo make the work of agri 
culture as an occupation the pleasing and inspiring life it should be is the 
task of working out and utilizing the principles of rural sociology. That 
+} } } 


e unsolved problems of the past which have brought American farming 


to the cross-roads may now be solved is the challenge which calls forth 


the new point of view for agriculture. It is a point of view which unites 
the social sciences with the physical and biological to make of agriculture 
the balanced opportunity for working and living which should be the 


heritage of everv farm girl and b 


-. 
“| id in the movement for stimulating these ideals a: o the 9 
oO aid in the movement tor stimulating these ideals among the young 
people not only in school, but out of school as well, is the purpose of this 
text. Efficient marketing, profitable farming, and worth-while living are 
segments of a philosophy of life which must be regarded as inseparable 


if agriculture 1s to be at once prosperous as a business and appealing as 


a life.” 

Here is a book a careful reading of which will repay any farm boy or 
girl whether a student of agriculture in high school or not The great 
business of farming and of farm life is presented in a fresh and really 


entertaining manner 


\ Hanppsook oF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE HIGH ScHOO! 


By Harold D Mever, Associate Professor of Sociology and Chief ot 


the Bureau of Recreation and Community Development, University of 


North Carolina. A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. 1926. 8vo. 402 pp 
Ir e <4 (yf : ots of f e or more 23) 

Professor Meyer's Handbook is especially adapted to the uses of the 
ill high school. It should, however, find general use not only in small 

gh schools but in larger ones as well The author's educational experi 
ence has taken him into a wide range of activities with many types of 

’ ind has given vackground information and understar 
y the proble i t essential to the production of su i 

c trie c € tte The entr il t? wht unning th 1¢ 

the entire hook charactes g and worthy citizenshit H on 
pose heer ] t pre ent theor tor teadet ip 2 t ye t i 
t t t pres wrest al [ actice that iv be nied ft in 
reat ” 2 to vive it gray e we elects ‘ f the 
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best books and articles dealing with the various activities discussed. 
The eight major parts that make up contents are: I, “Character Building 
and Citizenship Training”; II, “Clubs”; III, “Student Participation in 
School Administration”; IV, “Physical Education”; V, “Publicity and 
Publications”; VI, “Commencement”; VII, “Miscellaneous Topics”; 
VIII, “Some Agencies Supplementing Activities.” The foreword is by 
Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The volume is well illustrated with photographs of the activities dis- 
cussed and of activities groups. The book is indeed a highly creditable 
production. It is sane, practical, and serviceable. We predict for it a 
generous reception by the educational world. 


SCHOOLMASTERING: Essays 1N SCHOLASTIC ENGINEERING. By Samuel 
S. Drury. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 12mo. 255 pp. 


A series of papé@rs by a schoolmaster of large experience dealing with 
the problems and management private schools, or as the author prefers to 
call them, independent schools. These schools enroll nearly a million 
pupils who are served by seventy-five thousand teachers. 


ELEMENTARY Latin Crasses. Caesar’s “Helvetian War” and “Invasion 
of Britain,” both edited by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield; “Julia” and 
“Camilla,” two elementary Latin reading books of Maud Reed. The 
Macmillan Company. 1926 


Most attractive little volumes that will certainly interest young pupils 
more than the ponderous tomes that beginners formerly encountered. 
Why the ancient classics usually studied in secondary schools were not 
long since put out in some such attractive and inexpensive form by enter- 
prising publishers is difficult to understand 


OUR PROBLEM: TO EDUCATE 27,000,000 

A total of 27,398,170 pupils were enrolled in schools of every 
variety in the United States during the past year, and instruction was 
given by approximately 1,000,000 teachers, according to the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Education recently submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior 

Citing further statistics regarding public education, the report 
shows the annual outlay for schools, both public and private, reached 
a grand total of $2,386,889,132, and the total value of school 
property was reported at $6,462,531,367. Concerning school build- 
ings, it is shown that there are 263,280 public elementary and high- 
school buildings in the United States, of which number 157,034 are 
one-room schools. There are approximately 22,500 public high 
schools, 2,500 private high schools, 89 teachers’ colleges, 114 State 
normal schools, 29 city normal schools, about 67 private normal 
schools, 144 colleges and universities under public control, and 769 
under private control.—School Life. 
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University of North Carolina 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1927 
é 


First Term, June 9-July 20 
Second Term, July 21-August 30 


It is not too early to begin laying your plans for summer 
study in 1927. 


The University of North Carolina Summer School will 
again operate two terms, or a regular quarter. 


This Summer School is ever mindful of the needs of the 
teachers of North Carolina. 


It is operated by a standard-grade institution that is an 
honored member of the Association of American Universi- 
ties. 


It spares no expense to provide the best of instruction and 
wholesome entertainment of an educational character. 


It is a Summer School of distinction for progressive teachers. 


In the First Term last summer there were enrolled 1,490 
students. and in the Second Term there were 822. 


Unusual opportunities are provided for graduate students. 
There were 344 graduate students in attendance last summer. 
Preliminary Announcement sent on application. 


Complete Announcement ready for distribution April Ist. 
For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director 


Cuapet Hint, N. C. 
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N. C. State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering 
Summer School, Fune 13 to Fuly 22, 1927 


COLLEGE AND CERTIFICATE CREDIT COURSES 


In 

Agriculture English Physical 

Rota Geography Educatior 
Chemistry History Physics 

F Mathematics Physiology 
Educator Modern So logy 
Engineering Language Zoology 

ypecial Courses for High School Teachers and Principals, Teachers 


and Specialists in Agriculture, Teztile Workers, and Industrial 
Art Teacher 


Net ir Sé Supervisory Activities of the Principal, Methods of 
Teaching Third-Year Science, Philosophy of Education, Modern 
Tendencies in Educatior Advanced Course in Educational Psy 
cholog 

Short for Boys’ and Girls’ Club Leaders, Farmers and Farm 


Women, Adults Interested in Various Industrial Activities 
Facult mad f f leader im thew re spectizs helds 


College Creidt Courses leading to both Bachelor's and Master's degrees 


ALL COURSES OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


For catalogue and other information, writ 
rT. k. BROWNE, Director 


State College Station, Raleigh, N. ¢ 














We wi!) send you postpaid any echeol of college boot upon recetg® 
of the pubtehers’ list price 60 per cent redecton if we have @ sec- 


»od hand copy We will open an account with Schoo! Beards, 
Schools and Teachers. Send usatrislorder. Mention your officiel 
porter Soe ) accept any new of second band ethes of college 


b obs [Meteemartee aed Trenelie tions in exehampe, or buy for ash if 
mnow wi as. Send het tor our offer. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Cotton Duck Window Shades 


you want 


SERVICE - PRICE 


lf in your 


QUALITY - 
Write today to the 
LUTHER ©. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Ind. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 








Sargent Handbook Series 
AN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. A Guide Book for 


\ Compendium for Educators. 


\MERK 
1088 pages, 12 maps, $6.00 


Parents. 
10th Edition, 1925-26. 
SUMMER CAMPS. An 


Camps and all matters pertaining thereto 
784 pages, 8 maps, $5.00 


Annual Survey of the Summer 


3rd Edition, 1926. 


PORTER SARGENT 


Boston, Mass. 








111 BEACON STREET 
The Associated School Services 
offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities 
NOW used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 
« hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
reign ones 
MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED Engagements now being 
made tor the 1927 28 session 
Carolina should be addr ssed t the office at 


Inquiries from N 
Charlottesville. Virginia 
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various styles of 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tenth Session—June 13-July 22, 1927 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of the State 
Summer Schools of North Carolina. 

A cosmopolitan summer school of highest educational standards. 
Teachers from thirty-two states and two foreign countries attended 
the 1926 session 

The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the Asheville 
Normal; Universities of Wisconsin, Vanderbilt, South Carolina, 
Missouri, lowa, John B. Stetson, Cincinnati; State Teachers Colleges 
of Florida, Georgia, lowa, and Mississippi; George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Berea, Park, Randolph-Macon, Maryville, Tusculum, 
Salem, Elon, Keuka, and Rollins Colleges; and superintendents and 
heads of departments from a number of city public schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar grade, 
music teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, high school 
teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms may be 
reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board in private 
homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Registration fee is $12 for four 
courses 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during the 
summer 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. Write now for 
a copy 

JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
AsuHevit_te, Norta CARroLina 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE ABUSE AND DESTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY 

Professor J]. M. Downum of the State Normal School at Boone, 
N. C., is undertaking to obtain data on the abuse, destruction, and 
deterioration of school plants. The matter he is investigating is an 
important one, and if Mr. Downum succeeds in gathering adequate 
and reliable data that will show the aggregate financial loss that may 
be properly attributed to carelessness, or negligence, or willful dis- 
regard of property rights, or simple vandalism, he will render a 
distinct service. The figures will, no doubt, be of sufficient propor- 
tions to cause the public not only to take notice, but also, it is to be 
hoped, to institute remedial measures. There are apparently no 
carefully assembled data now available. This means that in order 
to gather the statistical information desired, a careful piece of 
research will be necessary. 

The insurance companies may be able to supply a great deal of 
definite information on the subject, but not nearly all that will be 
needed. Observations and judgments for particular districts, or 
counties, or sections may be had in abundance, but they are not 
adequate for the purpose. Every one who has observed conditions 
school property. As already suggested, the aggregate for a given 


can readily give isolated instances of the abuse or destruction 


period of time, say one calendar year, for a given state, or county, 
or section would be great when expressed in dollars and cents. But 
the more deplorable fact is the attitude of mind that takes it as a 
matter of course—the low state of culture, or refinement, or civic 
pride that it reflects. 

In this connection, Dr. E. C. Branson of the University of North 
Carolina, who is one of our keenest observers in the field of social 
economics and withal a student of wide acquaintance with educa 
tional conditions, makes this observation : 

I have looked into schools of all sorts in almost ever) 
state in the Union and in all the Central and West European coun- 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tenth Session—June 13-July 22, 1927 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of the State 
Summer Schools of North Carolina 

A cosmopolitan summer school of highest educational standards. 
Teachers from thirty-two states and two foreign countries attended 
the 1926 session 

The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the Asheville 
Norma!: Universities of Wisconsin, Vanderbilt, South Carolina, 
Missouri, lowa, John B. Stetson, Cincimnati; State Teachers Colleges 
of Florida, Georgia, lowa, and Mississippi; George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Berea, Park, Randolph-Macon, Maryville, Tusculum, 
Salem, Elon, Keuka, and Rollins Colleges; and superintendents and 
heads of departments from a number of city public schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar grade, 
music teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, high school 
teachers, supervisors, and principals 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms may be 
reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board in private 
homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Registration fee is $12 for four 
courses 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during the 
summer 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. Write now for 
a copy 

JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asnevitte, Norta CARroLina 
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